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derfully mimicked by the forms anthedon and dubia of the allied 
species. I very much hope that Mr. Lamborn will be able to breed E. 
dinarcha, and ascertain whether the Mendelian relationship exists 
between its two forms. 7 But whether this is so or not, there can be 
little doubt that these forms exhibit to us an initial stage in an evo- 
lutionary journey which has been carried very much further by 
anthedon and dubia. 

There are other interesting facts which remain to be further in- 
vestigated in the Mendelian relationship of these mimics. Mr. Lam- 
born informs me that the recessive form anthedon shows a well- 
marked tendency to appear seasonally; so that, during part of the 
year, he finds only this form on the wing. Then, later on, dubia 
suddenly appears. Such a phenomenon is extremely difficult to ex- 
plain on ordinary Mendelian lines. Either we are faced by some 
undiscovered aspect of Mendel's law or the dominant form must have 
the power of lying dormant in some one or more of its stages, and 
then suddenly appearing. Against this latter hypothesis is the fact 
that in the seven large families bred by Mr. Lamborn, and now in the 
Oxford University Museum, there was not the slightest evidence of 
any difference between the two forms in this respect. 

Edward B. Poulton. 

Oxford University Museum. 



PROFESSOR DEWEY'S "AWARENESS" 

IT is a shame to be asking Professor Dewey to take up so much 
time in answering what are regarded as irrelevant questions. 
But he has been so good in the past that I am going to take the lib- 
erty of putting two more questions. I shall put them entirely in 
Mr. Dewey's own words, so far as I can; and I shall request Mr. 
Dewey to forget, so far as this is possible, that in my former queries 
I seem to him to have confused his position with my own. The two 
questions I wish to lay before him concern the passage on the basis 
of which my previous unfortunate questions were raised. That 
passage I shall requote here so that all the data pertinent to my pres- 
ent inquiries may be seen at a glance : "Of course on the theory I am 

7 Returning to Oxford at the end of the Easter vacation, I find a letter from 
Mr. Lamborn written March 29, 1912, from Oni Camp, near Lagos, telling me 
that he has now succeeded in obtaining eggs from both forms of E. dinarcha, and 
that the larvae are doing well. We may hope for evidence, which will decide 
whether these two forms are a Mendelian pair, in a few weeks. I am very 
fortunate in having friends in the tropics who are so often able to supply us 
with just the very solutions for which we are looking with the utmost interest 
and eagerness. — E. B. P. 
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interested in expounding the so-called action of 
means simply the organic releases in the way of behavior which are 
the conditions of awareness, and which also modify its content. ' n In 
this sentence it seems to be asserted that organic releases in the way 
of behavior are the conditions of awareness. 

There are two other passages, in the essay from which the above 
quotation is made, which must be cited before I can put my ques- 
tions. "Awareness means attention, and attention means a crisis of 
some sort in an existent situation ; a forking of the roads of some ma- 
terial, a tendency to go this way and that" (p. 73). "A mistake is 
literally a mishandling ; a doubt is a temporary suspense and vacilla- 
tion of reactions ; an ambiguity is the tension of alternative, but in- 
compatible mode of responsive treatment; an inquiry is a tentative 
and retrievable (because intra-organic) mode of activity entered 
upon prior to launching upon a knowledge which is public, ineluct- 
able^ — without anchors to windward — because it has taken physical 
effect through overt action" (pp. 69-70). A comparison of these 
two statements has led me, perhaps mistakenly, to think that for Mr. 
Dewey doubt, ambiguity, and inquiry are all cases of awareness. 
But these cases of awareness, if indeed they be such, are all said to 
be characterized by what seem to me to be not organic releases, but 
organic inhibitions. 

My two questions, now, are these: (1) Where in these cases of 
awareness, if they be such, are "the organic releases in the way of 
behavior which are the conditions of awareness"? (2) Even if it 
should prove to be the case that what I have called organic inhibi- 
tions are included by Mr. Dewey within the more generic term 
"organic releases," why are these "organic releases" called "the 
conditions of awareness" rather than the awareness itself? In other 
words, if awareness be literally these suspenses and tensions and 
intra-organic modes of activity, can these suspenses and tensions and 
intra-organic modes of activity be properly called also the conditions 
of awareness? 

There are of course several other questions that I am keeping 
intra-organic and therefore retrievable — two anchors weighed from 
the windward, I have found, are enough' at a time. But if the above 
two questions are answered, I hope that I may get from these answers 
a clew to the answers of the others. 

Evander Bradley McGilvart. 
University op Wisconsin. 

"'James Memorial Volume," page 69. 



